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them, of a most unwholesome odor;,? even vre
Americans are still more or less obsessed, at any
rate in polities, by the haranguer, the mounte-
bank, and the wire-puller. The Englishman will
have none of them. lie refuses to consent to the
burial of Herbert Spencer in Westminster Abbey;
he proclaims in the House of Lords by the mouth
of a cricketing peer thai: "Lord's Cricket
Ground is one of the most sacred spots in Eng-
land/' a statement received with loud cheers by
that assembly when it was proposed to cut into
the grounds for a tram line, and he goes bis way
through the world quite convinced that he is
right in his estimate of the comparative value of
mind and matter. Even their formally intel-
lectual professions are filled with men, in the
church, in the law, in medicine, and the like,
who openly exalt the material rather than the
intellectual and spiritual side.

That fine fellow, the Church of England pur-
son, is one of the most useful persons in England,
but it is because he is generally an outdoor rather
than an indoor man. A small boy here was
asked what he would like to be were he grown
up. He hesitated a moment and then said:
"I think it would be rather jolly to be a sporting
parson!*'

It is this attitude toward life that makes the